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Masters of the Wilderness. By Charles B. Reed. (Fort Dearborn 
Series.) ix and 144 pp. Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1914. 7 x 4%. 
This book is divided into three parts: 1. "The Masters of the Wilder- 
ness. ' ' It deals with the Hudson Bay Company from its origin to modern 
times; the inner workings of the company, its connection with the Indians and 
everything that goes to make a complete history of the Company is considered. 

2. "The Beaver Club, some social aspects of the Pur Trade." At Mon- 
treal, in 1785, the Beaver Club was organized. Its object was to bring together 
influential men who, engaged in the fur trade, had spent their best days in the 
savage country of Canada. The club, for forty years, wielded immense power, 
socially, commercially, and politically. The Northwest Company, rival of the 
Hudson Bay Company, is also treated in this chapter. 

3. " A Dream of Empire, The adventures of Tonty in Old Louisiana. ' ' The 
author gives the history of Henry de Tonty, La Salle's most loyal friend and 
efficient aid. 

The book is written in a clear, concise style. There are several maps, illus- 
trations, and bibliography. Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

Terres et Peuples du Canada. Par Emile Miller. 192 pp. Librairie 
Beauchemin, Montreal, 1912. 50 cents. 7% x 5. 

This little volume is an interesting and valuable contribution to the literature 
on Canadian geography. The author is familiar with the teachings and methods 
of such scholars as Vivien de Saint-Martin, de Lapparent, Suess, Elisee Reclus, 
Marcel Dubois, and Leroy-Beaulieu. Furthermore, he is well informed upon 
matters of Canadian geology and physical geography, as well as upon the 
fundamentals of the racial question in Canada. He, therefore, was well equipped 
to write a volume in which the modern viewpoint in geography should be pre- 
sented. The influence of the physical environment upon the life history of the 
people has been kept in the foreground. The volume is composed of three 
main sections, dealing respectively with the physical habitat, the people, the 
country and the people. In the second main division there is much of Canadian 
history packed into the three chapters upon French colonization, the British 
regime, and Confederation and its results. There is a well-written introduction 
by Abbe Adelard Desrosiers. Avard L. Bishop. 

Through the Grand Canyon from Wyoming to Mexico. By E. L. 

Kolb. xix and 344 pp. Ills. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1914. $2. 

8x6. 
The story of the quest of two brothers for moving-picture films of the 
Colorado, from Green River, Wyoming, to the Gulf of Mexico, in which the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, of course, was the principal feature. It is a 
plain, unvarnished tale of daily experiences, running rapids, making camp, 
toiling over portages in this little-traveled region. The voyagers adopted a 
novel plan of floating their boats, stern foremost, down the stream, rowing 
against the current, to moderate their speed. Even with this precaution they 
met with many a mishap, suffering damage to their supplies and outfit through 
the overturning of their boat in the rapids. The pioneers showed courage in 
surmounting the difficulties of their trip. Owen Wister writes an appreciative 
foreword. David H. Buel. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Colombia : Physical features, natural resources, means of communication, 

manufactures and industrial development. B. V. Levine. xii and 220 pp. 

Maps, ills., index. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1914. $1.50. 9 x 5%. 

A handbook for the promoter, tourist, and settler, giving a summary account 

in methodical order of the advantages and disadvantages of Colombia. The 

lists of important towns, of steamship and river service, of Colombian currency, 

weights and measures, land laws, work and wages, of diplomatic and consular 

officers, and of conventions and treaties are useful. The comparative table of 

South American currency is valuable. 
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The account of the history of Colombia, in the body of the work, seems 
somewhat to sacrifice clearness to brevity. The merest mention is made of the 
formation of the Republic of Panama and of the part played by this country 
in it. David E. Buel. 

Colombia. By Phanor J. Eder. xxiv and 312 pp. Map, ills., index. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1913. $3. 9x6. 
This is a professedly impartial and sympathetic account of the Bepublic 
of Colombia from the viewpoint of the capitalist and commercial promoter. 
Colombia, with the geographical peculiarity of being washed both by the 
Atlantic and Pacific, is, nevertheless, a country with no well-defined political 
boundaries on the land side, excepting along the Brazilian frontier. With 
unrivalled natural resources, mineral and vegetable, it still has vast unoccupied 
and even unexplored areas. The means of travel and transportation are most crude 
and primitive. The few miles of railroad are isolated, the river transportation is 
insufficient, and the systems of finance and banking hitherto in use have almost 
prostrated credit and commercial transactions. The government is highly 
centralized and subject to frequent change. Prison reform is entirely unknown. 
Education, with its universities and public schools, all under clerical control, 
has left seventy per cent, of the population unable to read or write. Literature 
has resulted in a single novel, "Maria," which lives among the Spanish- 
speaking people of South America. David H. Buel. 

Peru: Physical features, natural resources, means of communication, manu- 
factures and industrial development. By E. C. Vivian, vii and 235 pp. 
Maps, ills., index. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1914. $1.50. 9x6. 

This book, dealing with Peru, is one of a series of volumes on South 
America. The subjects treated are geography, climate, flora and fauna, history 
of the country from its beginning, description of the Inea and Pre-Inea ruins, 
politics, finance, manufactures, commerce, transportation, harbors, natural 
resources, and occupations based thereon. 

There are valuable tables giving the imports of Peru in 1910, by articles 
and by the leading countries from which each article came; other tables analyze 
the Peruvian exports. A gazetteer of the chief towns and an appendix con- 
taining a postal and telegraph guide, steamship services, Peruvian currency, 
weights and measures, commercial treaties and conventions, etc., complete the 
book. Wilbur Geeelet Burroughs. 

Through the Brazilian Wilderness. By Theodore Roosevelt, xiv and 
383 pp. Maps, ills., index. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1914. 
$3.50. 9% x 7. 

The professional naturalists mourn because Colonel Roosevelt did not elect 
to follow their calling to the exclusion of statecraft. It is the testimony of 
more than one of the great scholars in American history that "The Winning 
of the West" has qualities that place its author in the front rank of historians, 
and since the publication of "African Game Trails" and "Through the Bra- 
zilian Wilderness" geographers hail our energetic ex-President as one to the 
manner born. In what follows we are dealing with only that part of his latest 
scientific book which is of geographical interest. 

The account of the discovery of the new river is so well known that we need 
not dwell long on this feature. It was a first-class piece of real exploration. 
With his usual luck (?) Colonel Roosevelt selected just the region that would 
yield the most striking result and "put on the map" a river over 900 miles 
long. But how shall we spell it now that we have it on the map ? ' ' Teodoro, ' ' 
as on page 338? 

Geographers were no less annoyed than Roosevelt himself when, following 
the announcement of the discovery, there arose the usual controversial clatter 
from ignorant but pretentious critics. Our source maps plainly indicated pro- 
found ignorance concerning an area large enough to hold two rivers of the size 
of the Teodoro. The most absurd criticism related to the course of mountains 
said to cut across the path of the reported river and to make its existence im- 



